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THREE   EARLY    NOTICES    OF    THOPFAU   by 
THchard   E.    winslow   III 

[1,Te  are   indebted    to  Mr.    l,Tinslow   for 
these   hitherto    uncollected   notices   of 
Thoreau.      The    first    is    taken   from   the 
Portland,    Maine,    TRANSCRIPT   for   April 
28,    1849.       It    in   turn  refers    to  a    re- 
port   in  the  March   31 ,    1849   TRANSCRIPT 
on  Thoreau' s  March   21,    1849    lecture    in 
Portland.      That   report  was   recently  re- 
printed  by   Bradley   P.    Dean   in   the  July 
1990    THOREAU    RESEARCH    NEWSLETTER    (I, #3, 
1-5).] 

WrlitiMi  t'-.r  ilic  Portland  T.miwrript. 
"LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS."  _ 

— MEjsres:   Ettttoks  :— 1  j^^-ll  plgasffi 

with  your  excellent  paper  of  the  3 1st  of  March, 
and  especially  with  the  account  you  gave  of  Mr 
Thoreau's  lecture,  entitled  "Life  in  the  Woods." 
Perhaps  to  some  it  would  appear  almost  incred- 
ible that  a  gentleman  should  live  "Mr  Thoreau's 
fashion,"  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy    life    and 

be  happy. 

But  in  reply,  we  might  say,  "there  are  many 
men  of  many  minds,"  and  "use  is  second  nature," 
and  as  the  lecturer  enjoyed  his  house,  10  by  1">. 
'probably  he  in  of  that  happy  make  that  he  can 
be  happy  and  enjoy  himself  in  any  situation. 
provided  he  has  liberty  and   health. 

His  account  of  himself  brought  afresh  to  my 
mind  a  ciHemnstancc  that  I    witnessed  last  sum- 
mer, whichT  thudc  quite  equaled  if  not  exceed- 
ed his  tact  in  living  independently.    As  his  sto- 
ry was  graced  with  a  "luro,"  this  will    be    with 
a"/im»iW,"  and  of  course  so   much  the    better. 
as  wc  do  not  usually  expect  such  great  exploits 
from  the  "weaker  canoe-.'*7  t 
k  But  to  my  story.      One  day  Lost    summer    I 
heard  voices  in  the  street,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  I-saw  a  very  small  woman  with  a  pleas- 
ant countenance,  and  three   small  children  and 
a  little  dog.     The  children's  ages  were  between 
three  and  ten  years.     The  woman  had  a  large 
bundle  which  she  laid  down  by  the  fence    and 
went  into  the    house    opposite    ours.      A    little 
while  afterwards  I  stepped  over    to    the    house 
and  found  the  strange  lady  (T  call  her  lady,  be- 
cause I  found  she  was    quite    independent    and 
clever,  and  quite  able  and    willing  to    maintain 


herself  and  family.and  what  lady  could  do  more? 
and  besides  she  could  speak  two  languages   flu- 
ently, which  every  lady  cannot  do.)  wn.s  seated, 
andverv  industriously  at  work,  and  her  children 
with  the'  little  puppy  playing  about  the  door.— 
Well,  thought  I,  this  looks  "about  right."    •  She 
don't  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.    In  a  few  hours 
she  finished  **  work  and  received  two  shillings 
for  it.      Several  of  the    neighbors    stepping    in 
and  admiring  her  work,  wished  her  to  work  for 
them  ;  she  replied,  "if  they  would  allow   her  to 
occupy  a  piece  of  land  near  the  brook    in    the 
pasture,  not  far  from  the  house,  she    would    do 
the  work  fiey  dciircd."   Consent   was  obtained, 
and  she  took  herXundje  and  children  and  went 
to  the  spot  selected,  near  a  pleasant  wood    and 
brook,  and  in  less  than  a  day  she  had  her  house 
or  camp  completed,  and  like  Mr  T.  she  cooked, 
outdoors.      The  oldest  boy  (about  10  years  old) 
when  out  of  school,  for  he  and  his  sister  attend- 
ed ew  school,  would  caTch    fish    at  the    river, 
and    she    would  cook  them  in    her  kittle,  that 
she  like  the  lecturer's  "Mr  James  Collins,"  had 
earned  'in  her  "immense  bundle."    As  for  vege- 
tables, the  neighbors  gladly  paid    her    for    her 
work  in  meal,  potatoes,  green  corn,  beans,  &c, 
aftd  occasionally  a  good  large  piece  of  pork  and 
beef—and  an  for  money,  I  will  venture  to    say; 
she  took  more  for  her  -work  the  few  months  she 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  than  every  other  la- 
dy within  some  miles  of  her  humble  dwelling. 

In  this  way  she  lived  and  maintained  herself, 
her  three  children,  and  a  dog.  She  always  ap- 
peared cheerful  and  constantly  at  work,  and 
when  she  removed  she  had,  besides  her  huge 
bundle,  a  purse  full  of  money.  The  last  I  heard 
from  her  she  had  removed  about  forty  miles 
from  here,  and  wa»  still  living  in  ^or  e-fonomi- 
cal,  Independent  manner. 

Now,  Sirs,  it  is  my  opinion  if  this  poor  wid- 
ow's story  and  character  had  such  a  narrator  as 
Mr  T.,  it  would  far  exceed  many  of  the  stories 
with  which 

"All  Europe  riii»s  from  side  to  side." 
As  Mr  T.  did  not  name  his   trade,  perhaps  I 
need  not  name  hers ;  suffice  it  to  say,  her  work 


2 

was  light,  fine,  very  pretty  and  very  useful. 

Mary. 

Wc«tcin  Pan  of-Maine 


[The  second  is  a  review  of  WALDEN  from 
the  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  JOURNAL  OF 
LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS  for  August  19, 
1854.] 

WALDEN  ;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  Henry  D.Thoreau, 
author  of  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimnck  RiT- 
ers."  Boston:  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  For  sale 
by  J.  F.  Shores,  Jr. 

The  quaint  writer  of  this  volume  resided  for 
more  than  two  years  alone  in  the  woods,  in  a 
house  of  his  own  building,  a  mile  from  any  neigh- 
bor, on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in  Concord, 
Mass.  It  has  been  said  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  up  a  world.  The  writer  of  this 
book,  full  of  quaint  notions,  quaint  sayings,  and 
withal  a  philosopher  and  a  wit,  is  one  of  the  rare 
ones  which,  like  the  sea-serpont,  is  only  now  and 
then  visible— never  two  of  them  seen  at  the  same 
time.  The  style  is  attractive,  and  although  there 
may  be  some  ideas  which  wo  do  not  readily  adopt, 
there  is  not  a  page  you  wish  to  omit  in  the  perusal. 

[The  third  is  another  review  of  WALDEN, 
again  from  the  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS,  this 
time  from  the  issue  of  March  17,  1855. 
Apparently  they  forgot  that  they  had  re- 
viewed it  earlier! ] 

For  the  Porlstnonth  Journal. 

"WALD EN-LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS." 
This  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  published  by, 
Ticknor  &  Fields  of  Boston.    The  author  seernH  to 
he  «n  erratic  sort  of  personage,  manifesting  his) 
excentricity  by  retiring  from  society  and  building 
himself  a  shanty  in  the  woods  of  Concord,  Mass4, 
near   Walden   pond,   and   there   abiding  for    the 
space  of  two  years  and  two   months.     At  present, 
M  he  tells  ns,  ho  •  is  again  a  sojourner  in  civilized 
society."    His  hook,  which   was   written  for  iht 
most  part  during  these  two  years,  is  less  a  picture 
of  a  life  in  the  woods  than  a  series  of  essays  on  life 
and  society,  y at  it  is  so  far  true   to   its  title   thai! 
though  somo  of  the  chapters   savor  of  the  study, 
others  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the   woods.     Sis- 
ting  in  a  snug  parlor,  by  the  side  of  a  bright  coal 
fire,  and  the  prospect  of  brick  walls  alone  present- 
ing itself  wboo   I   chance   to  glance  out  of  the 
windows,  reading  this   book  I   soem   to   be   one* 
more  in  the  ■«  good   green  wood."    I  can   almoit 
hear  the  rustic  of  leaves,  the  caw  of  the  crow,   th» 
dram  of  the  partridge,  the  dropping  of  the  nuts  on 
the  dry  leafy  sward,and  the  sighing  of  the  'soft  Sep- 
tember breeze."     These  sweet  sounds  come  creep- 
ing across  the  printed  pages  of  the  book  till  I  no 
longer  perceive  the  coal  fire,  the  firm  walls  that  en- 
close me,  nor  the  bleak  prospect  without.    The  trees 


wave  over  mo,  the  bine  sky  bends  lovingly  down 
aad  the  golden  glow  of  the  Autumn  flushes  eartl 
and  heaven— while  I  sit  by1 

"  Shnllow  wat«rs,  by  whose  falls 

Melodioui  birds  sing  madrigals." 

Especially  is  the  chapter  headed  "  Brute  Neigh 
bors,"  full  0f  the  breathings  of  this  sweet  fore: 
life  ;  and  I  know  nothing,  among  the  heaps  c 
lately  published  books,  so  refreshing  and  delightful 
His  description  of  a  battle  between  two  laces  i 
ants  is  also  very  ine. 

His  summer  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  altei 
nate  bean-hoeing  and  wood-roaming,  varied  b, 
occasional  rows  on  the  lake,  or  quiet  readings  i 
the  shade  of  trees.  His  house-woik,  which  consist 
ed  simply  in  baking  a  loaf  ol  bread  and  tidying  h 
His  summer  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  altei 
nate  bean-hoeing  and  wood-roaming,  varied  b 
occasional  rows  on  the  lake,  or  quiet  readings  i 
the  shade  of  trees.  His  Iteuse-woik,  which  consist 
ed  simply  in  baking  a  loaf  oi  bread  and  tidying  h 
cabin  after  a  peculiarly  masculine  fashion,  whic 
I  fancy  would  make  notable  housekeepers  of  tli 
other  sex  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror,— was  a 
done  in  the  early  morning  so  that  the  remaindt 
of  the  day  could  be  devoted  to  other  and  pleasan: 
er  pursuits.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and  Wir 
ter  pictures  ho  gives  us  in  vivid  and  beautifi 
colors,  making  them  all  so  attractive  that  or. 
scarcely  knows  which  to  prefer. 

His  long   rambles   in   the  autumn   woods,  h 
gatherings  of  nuts  and  grapes  and  all  sorts  of  wii 
woodland  treasures,  his  rowing  on   the   lake,  at 
meandering  chase  of  the  loon,  are  all  charming] 
described.     Not  less  pleasant  are  his  winter  scene . 
One  loses  sight,  in  the  facination  of  this  book,  <•( 
all  that  is  terrible  in  winter,  and  wo  grow   in   lo^ 
with  hard  fare  and  rough  buffetingsof  the  element 
Whatever  the  author  says  of  Nature,   consider* 
by  itself  is  truly  and  beautifully  uttered,  bat  not  in 
is  it  with  his   theological  and   philosophical   dit 
coursings,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  how  obscurely  1  • 
looks  out  npon  life,   while  at  the  same   time  1 
imagines  he  sees  it  more  clearly  and   more  nobl 
than  others.     Tho  book  is  pervaded   by   a   tram 
cendentul  philosphy  which  may  deter  many  froi 
reading  it ;  but  through  all  the  mists  and  shadov  « 
with  which  he  delights  to  drape  his  sentences,  oi- 
can   discern   the  outlines  of  a  great  and  nob  • 
thought.    Sometimes,  too.  he  gives  us  practici  1 
ideas  in  vigorous  and  manly  language.     Thus  it 
his  conclusion  he  says — "  Some  are  dinning  in  oi  _ 
ears- that  we  Americans,  and  moderns  generally, 
are  intellectual  dwarfs  compared  with  the  ancien  : 
or  even  to  the  Elizabethan  men,— bat  what  is  th»  , 
to  the  purpose  1  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dea: « 
lion-.     Shall  a  man  go  hang  himself  because  I  ■ 
belongs  to  a  race  of  pigmies,  and  not  be   the  big 


est  pigmy  that  he  cam  ?  Let  every  ono  mind  b 
own  business,  and  endeavor  to  be  what  he  wt 
made.  Why  should  we  be  in  such  desperate  hast 
to  succeed,  and  in  such  desperate  enterprises 
If  a  man  does  not  keep  pact  with  his  companions 
pei haps  it  is  because  he  hears  a  different  drun 
mei».  Let  him  step  to  the  music  which  he  heari> 
however  measured  or  far  away."  Here,  too,  ai 
rich ,  practical  and  beautiful   suggestions.    "Ho 

not  shun  it,  nor  call   it  hard  names.     It  is  not »». 

bad  as  you  are.    It  looks  poorest  when   you  ai  < 

richost.     The  fault-finder  will  find  faults,  when  u 

paradise.    Love  your  life,  poor  as  it  is.     You  ma 

perhaps  have  some   thrilling  and  glorious  hou 

even  in  a  poor-house.     The  setting  sun  is  reflect* 

from  the  windows  of  the  alms-house  ns  brightly  i 

from  tho  rich  man's  abode— the  snow  melts  befo: 

its  door  as  early  in  the  Spring."    "Money  is  net 

requited  to  buy  one  necessary  of  the  sool." 

1  would  gladly  quote  more  from  this  pleasai 

hook — but  I  would  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  t 

have  their  love  of  nature  quickened,or  would  revive 

within  their  souls 

"<8ensntlons  iweet 
Felt  in  the  blood  unci  fell  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  the  purer  mind 
Willi  tranquil  restoration."— 

It  is  a  book  pleasant  to  be  read   by   winter  fire 

sides  or  in  summer  fields  and  forests,   mid   cann< 

fail  to  impart  a  freshening  glow  to   tho  heart  ar. 

intellect  of  him  who  would  reads  it  appreciating!} 


fit 


5-8-53  - [Drawings  are  from 
Thoreau's  journals  of  these 
dates. ] 


RETRACING  THOREAU'S  WEEK:  A  BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL ESSAY  by  Walter  Harding 

Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother  John 
started  something  when  on  August  31,  1839, 
they  launched  their  home-made  dory  on  the' 
river  and  set  off  on  the  journey  that  was 
to  become  famous  through  Henry's  first  book, 
A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS. 
They  set  a  pattern  that  was  to  be  followed 
by  many,  many  others  in  the  succeeding  years 
to  follow  in  Thoreau's  footsteps— or ,  more 
correctly,  his  oar-strokes-- and  then,  also 
like  Thoreau,  to  write  about  it. 

To  commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Thoreau's  journey  the  Thoreau  Society,  the 
American  Canoe  Association,  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Paddle  Sport  Association,  the  New 
Hampshire  Humanities  Council,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Foundation  for  the  Humanities, 
all  under  the  direction  of  Bob  Madison  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  led  a  flo- 
tilla of  twenty  canoes  in  early  July  of 
1989  retracing  Thoreau's  journey  from 
Hookset,  New  Hampshire,  to  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts.  I  had  the  privilege  of  joining 
the  group  and,  one  evening,  to  entertain 
them,  recounted  ^ome  of  the  adventures  of 
the  earlier  groups.   Out  of  that  little 
lecture  has  grown  this  little  essay  to 


get  on  the  record  an  indication  of  just 
how  many  people  have  been  led  to  thus 
follow  Thoreau  and  then  write  their  jour- 
ney up.   I  can  not  be  certain  that  I  have 
caught  every  such  account  in  my  seine, 
but  I  think  I  have  given  an  indication  of 
how  multitudinous  their  attempts  have 
been.   I  list  them  in  chronological  order. 

Boyd,  Rev.  Pliny  Steele.   UP  AND  DOWN  THE 
MERRIMACK.   Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co., 
1879.   185pp. 

Boyd,  an  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  clergy- 
man, rowed  a  dory  from  Amesbury  to  Passa- 
conaway,  New  Hampshire,  and  back,  accompan- 
ied by  his  two  small  sons  Wendell  and  Par- 
sons.  Although  Boyd  nowhere  in  the  book 
mentions  Thoreau  and  although  their  jour- 
ney overlaps  but  does  not  coincide  with 
Thoreau's  journey,  the  son  Wendell  told  me 
many  years  ago  that  both  journey  and  book 
definitely  inspired  his  father.   The  book 
is  quite  obviously  patterned  on  A  WEEK,  for 
it  is  a  travel  narrative  interspersed  with 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  essays.   Al- 
though generally  a  bit  saccharin  for  mod- 
ern tastes,  it  does  have  its  amusing  spots. 

Fellows,  Henry  Parker.   "An  Inland  Voyage 

on  the  Sudbury,  Concord  and  Merrimac 

Rivers"  in  BOATING  TRIPS  ON  NEW  ENGLAND 
RIVERS.   Boston:  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co., 

1884.   pp.  15-57. 

Fellows  and  his  friend  C.  C.  Powers  embark- 
ed their  eleven-foot  skiff  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Sudbury  River  and  upon  at- 
taining Lowell,  turned  down  the  Merrimack 
to  Newburyport,  taking  eleven  days  to  cover 
about  one  hundred  miles  on  the  three  rivers. 
While  not  ostensibly  following  Thoreau's 
route,  he  often  mentions  Thoreau  in  his  nar- 
rative and  talks  of  making  a  special  pilgrim- 
age to  Walden  Pond.   Although  the  narrative 
has  touches  of  humor,  it  lacks  much  depth. 

Teale,  Edwin  Way.  "On  the  Trail  of  Thoreau" 
in  THE  LOST  WOODS.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.",  1945.   Pp.  81-91. 

In  1939,  wishing  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  Thoreau's  journey,  Teale,  the  well- 
known  naturalist,  followed  by  automobile, 
as  best  he  could,  Thoreau's  route,  noting 
the  many  changes  from  Thoreau's  day,  but 
concluding  that  Nature  itself  had  changed 
little.   (Just  before  his  death,  Teale  was 
collaborating  with  Ann  Zwinger  on  a  book 
on  the  roncord  River,  but  he  died  before 
it  could  be  completed.   A  truncated  ver- 
sion was  published  as  A  rONSGIOUS  STILL- 
NESS: TWO  NATURALISTS  ON  THOREAU'S  RIVERS 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1982),  but  un- 
fortunately Teale's  many  comments  on  Tho- 
reau's journey  were  too  fragmentary  to 
include.) 

Russell,  Francis.  "Thoreau's  River  Jour- 
ney." CHRISTIAN  SPIENPE  MONITOR.  July 
1 ,  1953. 

"The  Concord  and  the  Merrimack:  A 
Voyage  after  Thoreau."   APPALACHIA, 
XXII  (June,  1956),  24-6. 

"A  Voyage  after  Thoreau."   COUNTRY 


I 

JOURNAL,  II  (July,  1975),  54-8. 

Russell,  sometime  in  the  early  1950s, 
made  a  series  of  "patchwork  trips"  re- 
tracing in  a  17-foot  folding  skiff  Tho- 
reau's  journey.   It  was  his  original  in- 
tent to  edit  an  abridged  version  of  A  WEEK, 
illustrating  it  with  his  own  photographs. 
Put  when  that  project  aborted,  he  instead 
published  these  three  articles,  in  large 
part  repeating  himself  word  for  word.   Even 
though  he  repeated  it  three  times,  he  had 
little  or  nothing  new  to  say. 

Evans,  Robert  Jay.   "Blazing  a  Trail  with 
Thoreau."   BOSTON  Globe.   Sept.  11,  1960. 

"With  Henry  Thoreau — II  Blazing  a 
Trail."   BOSTON  GLOBE.   Sept.  12,  1960. 

"Blazing  a  Trail  with  Thoreau — III." 
BOSTON  GLOBE.   Sept.  13,  1960. 

.   "Blazing  a  Trail  with  Thoreau— IV." 

BOSTON  GLOBE.   Sept.  14,  1960. 

"Blazing  a  Trail  with  Henry  Tho- 
reau— V."   BOSTON  GLOBE.   Sept.  15,  1960. 

"^lazing  a  Trail  with  Henry  Tho- 
reau— VI."   BOSTON  GLOBE.   Sept.  16,  1960. 

"Blazing  a  Trail  with  Henry  Tho- 
reau— VI."   BOSTON  GLOBE.   Sept.  17,  1960. 

In  September,  1960,  Evans,  a  history  teach- 
er from  Beverly,  Mass.,  took  a  five-day 
trip  in  a  nine-foot  kayak  along  Thoreau' s 
entire  route.   Evans  did  his  homework  before 
starting  out,  obviously  studying  closely  not 
only  Thoreau 's  WEEK  but  the  pertinent  maps 
and  history  books.   The  result  is  a  vivid, 
lucid,  pleasantly  learned,  and  lively  ac- 
count.  He  searches  out  each  of  Thoreau' s 
camp  sites  and  uses  them  himself.   He 
tracks  down  most  of  the  landmarks  that 
Thoreau  mentions  and  describes  their  pres- 
ent condition.   He  laments  the  polluted 
condition  of  the  rivers  and  calls  for  them 
to  be  cleaned  up.   His  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  best  of  all  the 
river  narratives. 


found  plenty  of  muck  to  rake  and  reported 
it  in  nauseating  terms.   Virtually  every 
city  along  their  route  was  pouring  raw  sew- 
age into  the  water.   They  estimated  that 
the  valley  was  losing  forty  million  dollars 
a  year  in  revenues  that  could  have  been 
realized  were  the  potentialities  of  the 
rivers  fully  realized  and  that  cleaning  up 
the  rivers  would  cost  $250  million  dollars. 

Mungo,  Ray.   "If  Mr.  Thoreau  Calls,  Tell 
Him  I've  Left  the  Country."   ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY,  CCXXV  (May,  1970),  72-86. 

.   "Another  Week  on  the  Concord  and 

Merrimack  Rivers."   in  TOTAL  LOSS  FARM. 
New  York:  Dutton,  1970.   Pp.  15-53. 

One  of  the  better  known  of  the  hippy 
writers,  Mungo  was  inspired  by  a  dream  to 
retrace  Thoreau 's  journey  with  some  of 

his  friends.   In  their  18-foot  aluminum 
canoe  they  soon  found  themselves  paddling 
through  raw  sewage  and  later  trapped  in 
a  belching  mass  of  old  tires,  wrecked  cars, 
and  rolls  of  toilet  paper,  but  they  final- 
ly made  their  way  through  to  Hookset,  where 
they  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  a  clean- 
up.  His  writing  is  vivid  and  remarkably 
unstaid  for  the  ATLANTIC.   The  TOTAL  LOSS 
■  FARM  version  is  a  re-write  of  the  earlier. 

Sylvester,  David.   "From  Franklin  to  the 
Sea."   YANKEE  MAGAZINE,  XLIII  (Oct. 
1979),  132-43. 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  Sylvester  paddled 
down  the  Merrimack  to  see  how  attempts  to 
clean  up  the  pollution  of  the  river  had 
succeeded.   He  reported   that  the  water 
was  closer  to  what  Thoreau  knew  than  it  had 
been  in  years  and  that  as  a  result  summer 
homes  were  beginning  to  appear  along  its 
banks  and  fisherman  too. 


Arnold,  David.   "Paddling  to  Sea." 
GLOBE.   June  20,  1981 . 
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Flynn,  John  J.,  Jr.   "Two  Days  on  the 
concord  and  Merrimac."   CONCORD  JOUP- 
NAL.   July  29,  1965. 

A  brief  account  of  a  trip  in  a  seven- 
teen-foot canoe  with  his  three  small  sons. 
When  they  got  to  Lowell,  they  turned  down 
the  Merrimack  rather  than  following  Tho- 
reau upstream.   Their  account  is  hardly 
memorable. 


Scholz,  Franz.   A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers — with  apolo- 
gies to  Henry  David  Thoreau." 
LOWELL  SUN.   Aug.  31,  1969. 

"It  Could  Be  a  Nice  River  if." 
LOWELL  SUN.   Sept.  7,  1969. 

"Pollution  Menaces  Riverside 
Residents."   LOWELL  SUN.   Sept. 
3,  1969. 

By  1969  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  was 
so  foul  that  the  LOWELL  SUN  filled  two  boats 
with  reporters,  photographers,  pollution 
experts,  and  even  a  local  congressman,  and 
sent  them  out  "to  observe  the  changes  in 
the  rivers  since  the  days  of  Thoreau."   They 


Two  Boston  newspapermen  set  out  from 
concord  with  a  canoe  chiefly  loaded  with 
beer  to  retrace  Thoreau 's  journey,  but 
when  they  reached  Lowell,  they  decided 
it  was  easier  to  float  downstream  than 
to  follow  Thoreau  upstream.   A  rol- 
licking farce  with  little  serious  about 
it. 

Harding,  Walter.   "Recreating  Thoreau 's 
Concord-Merrimack  River  Journey." 
THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN,  188  (Sum- 
mer, 1989),  7. 

A  brief  account  of  a  canoe  trip  from 
Hookset,  N.H.  to  Concord,  Mass.,  sponsor- 
ed jointly  by  the  Thoreau  Society  and  the 
American  Canoe  Association,  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Thoreau 's  trip 
and  participated  in  by  forty  individuals. 


P.erdan,  Marshall  S.   "Following  in  Tho- 
reau 's  Wake."   BOSTON  HERALD.   Sept. 
10,  1989. 


jr 


Still  another  150th  anniversary  retrac- 
ing of  Thoreau's  route,  this  one  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  complaints  how  the  rivers 
have  changed  for  the  worse. 

Crum,  Pobert.   "Another  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack."   WILDERNESS,  LIII 
(Fall,  1989),  llff. 

Retracing  in  a  canoe  on  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Thoreau's  trip,  Crum  meditates 
on  the  changes,  chiefly  for  the  worse, 
since  Thoreau's  day. 

LaPastille,  Anne.    "If  Thoreau  Could  See 
It  Now."   BOSTON  GLOBE.   May  6,  1990. 

A  much  more  detailed  account  of  the 
Thoreau  Society-American  Canoe  Associa- 
tion trip,  ending  with  a  plea  that  the  two 
rivers  still  need  further  cleaning  up. 
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I  DISCOVER  THOREAU  by  Jerry  Welch. 

My  first  introduction  to  Henry 
Thoreau's  words  was  through  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  books  I  have  ever 
encountered — Eliot  Porter's  IN  WILD- 
NESS  IS  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 
I  was  in  grade  school  and  happened 
upon  the  1967  Ballentine  Books/Sier- 
ra  Club  edition.   I  was  fortunate  e- 
nough  to  have  a  very  wise  and  nurtur- 
ing teacher  that  year  who  saw  the 
spark  ignite  within  me  when  I  read 
Thoreau's  journal  excerpts.   Being 
only  ten  years  old,  I  didn't  fully 
grasp  some  of  the  seemingly  lofty 
ideas  that  I  was  reading,  but  it  all 
seemed  to  be  so  natural  and  right — 
the  feeling  is  difficult  to  put  into 
words . 

Anyway,  I  am  a  fairly  guick  study 
and  began  reading  WALDEN  shortly  af- 
ter.  I  particularly  remember  taking 
family  outings  to  various  parks  in 
northeast  Ohio  and  being  very  absorb- 
ed in  the  natural  world  around  me  as 
I  read  WALDEN.   I  sketched  out  plans 
for  my  own  little  cabin  in  a  stretch 
of  woods  I  freguented  as  a  boy.   This 
wooded  area,  between  the  Tuscarawas 
River  and  the  Ohio-Erie  Canal,  I 
dubbed  Mesopotamia.   It  seemed  the 
perfect  spot  to  live  a  simple  life, 
close  to  nature. 

I  continued  reading  and  studying 
Thoreau  and  did  essays  on  solitude  in 
high  school  English  class.   I  began  to 
collect  books  by  and  about  Thoreau,  as 
well  as  other  writers  of  the  period. 
The  impression  Thoreau's  works  have 
had  on  my  life  is  immeasureable.   I 
have  been  imbued  with  his  keen  sense 
of  natural  liberty  and  freedom,  respect 
for  all  other  life  forms,  his  literary 
genius,  and  his  unswerving  devotion  to 
"being  his  own  man." 

I  am  presently  working  on  two 
Thoreau  related  projects — 1)  Thoreau's 


influence  on  the  modern  environmental 
movement — indeed  he  was,  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  first  Americans  to  embrace 
a  philosophy  now  called  "deep  ecology." 
2)  My  own  personal  experiences  grow- 
inf  up  with  Thoreau,  and  how  it  re- 
lates to  where  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Nat'l  Park  as 
a  boy. 

I  recently  discovered  an  out-of- 
state  cousin  who  was  in  my  hometown 
for  a  funeral.   We  had  an  interesting 
talk  about  our  mutual  love  of  HDT's 
works,  and  our  own  writing  experiences. 
Amazing  that  we  two  in  the  same  family, 
not  knowing  it.  but  both deeply  touched 
by  the  words  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 


1 UUm. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THOREAU  BIBLIOGRAPHY. .WH 

Adams,  Stephen  &  Donald  Ross.   REVISING 

MYTHOLOGIES.   Review:   19TH  CENTURY  LIT- 
ERATURE.  Sept.  1990. 

Bender,  Bert.  "Hemingway:  Coming  to  the 
Stream"  in  SEA-BROTHERS.  Penn  State, 
1988.  pp.  165-75.  Contrasts  Thoreau 
and  Hemingway. 

Boswell,  Jeanetta.   "Henry  David  Thoreau" 
in  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE 
CRITICS:  THE  BEST  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  CRITI- 
CISM.  Wakefield,  N.H. :  Longwood  Academ- 
ic, 1990.   pp.  129-203.   An  annotated 
checklist  of  critical  articles  on  Tho- 
reau.  Although  no  two  critics  would  be 
likely  to  agree  completely  as  to  what 
are  the  most  important  articles  on  Tho- 
reau, it  seems  to  me  that  too  many  im- 
portant articles  have  been  omitted  here 
and  too  many  trivial  pieces  included  for 
this  list  to  be  definitive.   Unfortunate- 
ly it  is  also  marred  by  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  both  typographical  and  careless 
errors. 

Brooks,  Paul.   THE  PEOPLE  OF  CONCORD. 
Chester,  Conn. :  Globe  Peguot,  1990. 
228pp.   This  little  book  is  a  real 
charmer.   It  presents  a  view  of  Con- 
cord as  it  was  in  1846,  one  of  the  most 
significant  years  of  its  history — 
when  Thoreau  was  both  at  Walden  and  in 
jail,  Hawthorne  was  publishing  MOSSES, 
and  anti-slavery  activities  were  at 
full  pitch.   But  this  book  tells  much 
more  than  the  usual  story  of  Concord's 
famous — it  tells  about  the  lesser 
known  too:  Sam  Staples  and  Edmund  Hos- 
mer,  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Francis  Courgas, 
Sarah  Ripley  and  Elizabeth  Hoar.   A 
wonderful  background  book  and  chuck 
full  of  anecdotes.   You'll  enjoy  it. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  W.   "Thoreau  and  Epi- 
taphs— A  Question  about  'John  Jack.'" 
THOREAU  RESEARCH  NEWSLETTER  (TRN),  I 
(Oct.  1990),  1-2. 

Carlet,  Yves.   "Un  demi-siecle  de  moralisme 
bostonien."   in  MORALES  ET  MORALITES  AUX 
ETATS-UNIS.   Aix:  Univ.  de  Provence 
(Actes  du  Grena),  1988.   pp.  69-83. 
Dean,  Bradley.   "Second  Draft  of  'Raleigh' 
Manuscript  Surfaces."  TRN,  I  (Oct.  1990) 
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Gallego,  Perez.   EL  HEROE  SOLI TA RIO  EN  LA 
NOVELA  NORTAMERICANA.   Madrid:  Prensa 
Espanola,  1966.   Includes  section  on 
Thoreau. 

Golemba,  Henry.   THOREAU'S  WILD  RHETORIC. 
N.Y.U. Press,  1990.  262pp.   As  Golemba 
points  out,  H. G.O.Blake  once  said  that 
Thoreau' s  letters  seemed  to  be  "still 
in  the  mail,"  that  no  matter  how  many 
times  one  re-read  them,  they  always 
opened  up  new  vistas.   Golemba  right- 
fully sees  this  quality  as  one  of  the 
major  signs  of  Thoreau 's  genius  and 
thus  explores  what  he  calls  Thoreau 's 
"wild  rhetoric,"  the  devices  and 
techniques  Thoreau  uses  to  give  his 
writings  those  qualities  "wherein 
readers  are  forced  to  participate  as 
coauthors"  and  "to  translate  beyond 
his  words'  pronouncements."   The  re- 
sult is,  at  times,  an  uneven  book, 
often  a  difficult  book,  but  always  a 
challenging  book.   Golemba,  speaking 
of  WALDEN,  says  it  requires  involve- 
ment of  its  reader,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  Golemba 's  own  book.   I 
have  found  it  the  most  stimulating, 
the  most  thought-provoking  volume  of 
Thoreau  criticism  since  Cavell's 
SENSES  OF  WALDEN,  but  it  is  no  book 
to  try  to  skim  through. 

Graham,  Robert  D.   "Domestic  Archeology 

in  Concord:  Thoreau  and  the  Hunt  House — 
Part  II."   CHRON.  OF  THE  EARLY  AMER . 
INDUSTRIES  ASSOC.  43  (June,  1990),  32-5. 

Harding,  Brian.   "Transcendentalism  and 
Autobiography"  in  A.  Robert  Lee,  ed. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR.   Vision/St.  Mar- 
tin's, 1988. 

Harding,  Walter.   "The  Days  of  Henry  Tho- 
reau, Chap.  12"   Trans,  into  Jap.  by 
Koh  Kasegawa.   SHI  TO  SAMBUN,  48  (Aug. 
30,  1990),  84-8. 

Hill,  Sean  Wolf.   "The  Deep  Transcendental- 
ism of  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whitman." 
ECOSPIRIT,  6  (Summer,  1990),  2-9.   On 
Thoreau 's  Ecological  Interests. 

Johnson,  Linck.   "'Reserve  Yourself  for 
Your  Own  Work':  Emerson,  Thoreau's  Ar- 
rest, and  the  Claims  of  Reform."   EMER- 
SON SOCIETY  PAPERS,  I  (Fall,  1990),  2. 

Kasegawa,  Koh.   "Writing  'Thoreau'  in 
Japanese."   TOMOSHIB  (Aoyama  Gakuin 
Univ.,  Tokyo),  50  (0@t.  20,  1990),  15. 

Marx,  Walter.   "About  concord's  Own  Fairy- 
land."  CONCORD  JOURNAL.   Oct.  4,  1990. 

Murray,  John  A.   "The  Hill  Beyond  the  city." 
WEST  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  22  (1988), 

301-6.   On  Edward  Abbey's  reactions  to 
Thoreau. 
Neufeldt,  Leonard.   "Thoreau's  WALDEN  &  The 

Young  Man's  Guide  to  Success."   in  Ja- 

sodhara  Bagche,  ed .  LITERATURE,  SOCIETY, 

&  IDEALOGY  IN  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA.   N  ew 

Delhi,  Sterling,  1990. 
Okker,  Patricia.   "Thoreau:  An  American 

Taoist  Sage."   COMPARATIST,  11  (1987), 

86-95. 
Olinger,  Rodger.   "Elizabeth  Hoar's  Copy 

of  PARNASSUS  and  'The  Departure."  TRN 

1  (Oct.  1990),  4-5. 
Peck,  H.  Daniel.   THOREAU'S  MORNING  WORK: 


MEMORY  AND  PERCEPTION  IN  A  WEEK  ON  THE 
CONCORD  AND  MERRIMACK  RIVERS,  THE  JOUR- 
NAL AND  WALDEN.   New  Haven:  Yale,  1990. 
194pp.   Thoreau  constantly  urges  us  to 
wake  up  fresh  to  the  morning,  for  then 
he  believed  we  did  our  best  work.   As 
for  himself,  he  devoted  his  mornings  to 
his  writing.   Peck's  is  a  study  of  the 
interrelationships  of  his  three  major 
works  and  of  the  changing  balance  of 
memory  and  perception  in  them.   He  al- 
so explores  how  Thoreau  anticipates 
twentieth  century  thought  and  has  much 
to  say  about  the  significance  of  Tho- 
reau's unfinished  "Kalendar"  of  his  last 
years. 

Robinson,  David.   "Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Transcendentalism"  in  AMERICAN  LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP:  AN  ANNUAL/1988 .   Edited 
by  J.  Albert  Robbins.   Durham:  Duke, 
1990.   The  annual  survey. 

Sattelmeyer,  Robert.  THOREAU'S  READING. 
Review: JOUR.  OF  AMER.  STUDIES,  April, 
1990. 

Schofield,  Edmund.   "The  Likely  Source  of 
Thoreau's  Title  'The  Succession  of 
Forest  Trees."  TRN,  I  (Oct.  1990),  5-6. 

"Thoreau  Fends  Off  the  Amer .  Assoc, 
for  the  Advance,  of  Science."  TRN,  1 
(Oct.  1990),  2. 

Serrano,  Emilio.   "Walden  como  Teoria 

Literaria."   TURIA  (Spain),  10  (1988), 
35-42. 

Taylor,  Richard.   "Iowa,  1922:  WALDEN 
'Never  to  be  Used.'"  TRN,  1  (Oct. 
1990),  4. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.   CAPE  COD  (Princeton 
Edition).   Review:   ANALYTIC  AND  ENUM. 
BIBLIOG.,  3  (1989),  29-32. 

"I  Found  in  Myself."  Sacramento, 
CA :  Eagle  Press,  1990.  A  limited  edi- 
tion "keepsake." 

.IT'S  IN  THERE.   Ed.  by  Ruth  A.  Heebner 

Chadd's  Ford,  Pa.:  Privately  printed. 
1990.   262pp.   A  beautiful  volume  of 
selections  from  Thoreau's  writings 
with  a  judicious  mixture  of  familiar 
and  not-so-familiar  quotations.   An 
excellent  bedside  meditation  book. 

"Nesupunerea  civila"  [civil  Dis- 
obedience].  Trans,  into  Roumanian  by 
Catalan  Mamali.   CONTEMPORANUL  [Bucha- 
rest], Aug.  10,  17,  24,  31,  Sept.  7, 

14,  1990. 

.   "Walden"   Trans,  into  Jap.  by 

Takekazu  Kihara.   SHINCHO  WEEKLY.   Sept. 
27,  1990. 

.   WALDEN.   New  York : Philomel ,  1990. 

Text  selections  by  Steve  Lowe.   Intro 
by  Anne  McGrath.   Illus.  by  Robert  Sa- 
buda.   A  picture  book  group  of  selections 
chosen  for  children,  with  colorful  il- 
lustrations . 

The  Same.   Review:  KIRKUS.   Nov. 

15,  1990. 

Turner,  Frederick.   "Henry  David  Thoreau's 
WALDEN."  in  SPIRIT  OF  PLATE.   San  FRan- 
cisco:  Sierra  club,  1990.   pp.  23-61. 
Searching  for  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond  and 
Katahdin. 

Warren,  Myrna  Jean.   THE  NIGHT  THOREAU  SPENT 
IN  JAIL.   Dubuque:  Center  for  Learning, 
1990.   72pp.   A  comprehensive  guide  for 
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production  and  workbook  based  on  the 
Lawrence  and  Lee  play,  aimed  at  high 
school  production. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for  infor- 
mation sent  in  for  the  bulletin:  E.Allison, 
W.Cummings, J. Dawson, B. Dean, M.Detter line, R. 
Ganley.L. Harding, E. Jacobsen.E. Johnson, R. 
Jones , K . Kasegawa , D . Ledbet ter , J . Lowe , J . Man- 
ninen,J.McCue,A.Meredith,J.Moldenhauer,R. 
Qui ck,T.Ryzewski,R. Schneider, E.Scofield, 
M. Shanks, M. Sherwood, E.Scibilia,  and  J. 
Vogelsong.   Please  keep  your  secretary  in- 
formed of  items  he  has  missed  and  new  ones 
as  they  appear. 
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THE  PRESENT-DAY  THOREAU  HEADSTONE  by  Mary 
Sherwood 

At  the  time  I  was  living  in  the  Lyceum 
in  the  1960s,  the  small  headstone  with  "Hen- 
ry" etched  on  it,  suddenly  disappeared, 
presumably  carried  off  by  a  souvenir  hunt- 
er.  Charlie  Dee,  the  cemetery  manager, 
came  into  the  Lyceum  to  report  its  loss  to 
me,  and  asked  that  we  not  mention  it  around 
town  for  fear  other  thoughtless  individuals 
would  go  off  with  the  headstone  he  was  go- 
ing to  install  in  the  empty  spot.   It 
should  be  known  to  Thoreauvians,  however, 
that  Henry's  headstone  is  of  more  recent 
vintage  than  the  stones  for  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

When  I  went  over  to  see  the  new  stone, 
which  Charlie  wanted  my  comments  on,  as  it 
was  slightly  different  from  the  others  but 
the  nearest  match  he  could  make  at  the  time, 
I  got  the  idea,  in  looking  around  as  usual, 
to  put  a  bird  and  squirrel  feeder  up  on  the 
tree  nearest  to  Henry's  headstone.   I  did 
get  the  feeder  up,  and  maintained  it  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  lived  in  Concord.    This 
might  be  a  good  activity  for  the  Thoreau  So- 
ciety to  restore  and  maintain,  in  memory  of 
Thoreau* s  close  friendship  with  the  birds 
and  squirrels  of  Concord's  woods. 
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THE  WALDEN  WOODS  PROJECT  by  Kathi  Ander- 
son. 

The  walden  Woods  Project,  a  national 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving historic  and  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  near  Walden  Pond,  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  acguired  one  of  two 
parcels  of  land  in  Walden  Woods  which  had 
been  threatened  by  development. 

Founded  in  April,  1990  and  co-chaired  by 
recording  artist  Don  Henley,  former  U.S. 
Senator  Paul  Tsongas,  and  Michael  Kennedy 
of  Citizens  Energy  Corp.,  the  Project  is 
conducting  an  international  fundraising 
campaign  designed  to  finance  the  acguisi- 
tion  of  two  historic  sites  which  lie  in 
close  proximity  to  Walden  Pond. 


Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Walden  Woods 
Project,  the  Trust  for  Public  Land  (a 
national  land  preservation  organization) 
negotiated  the  acquisition  of  a  25-acre 
parcel  that  had  been  slated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  139- unit  condominium  com- 
plex.  Since  42  of  the  units  were  to  be 
available  for  low  and  moderate  income  oc- 
cupants, the  Project  identified  an  alter- 
native site  in  Concord,  outside  Walden 
Woods,  which  it  will  acquire  for  the 
placement  of  the  affordable  units. 

The  Project  has  also  revealed  that  an 
additional  parcel  has  been  preserved 
through  the  purchase  of  a  conservation  re- 
striction by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts.  Acquired  for  $495,000,  it  covers 
25  acres  which  are  adjacent  to  those  now 
owned  by  the  Project  and  the  Trust  for 
Public  Land. 

The  site  which  the  Project  acquired  was 
sold  to  the  Project  for  $3.35  million.   To 
date  the  Project  has  paid  the  developer 
$2.55  million  toward  the  acquisition  price. 
The  remaining  $1  million  must  be  paid  by 
the  end  of  1991 .   The  Project  must  also 
repay  over  $1 .5  million  in  bank  loans 
by  the  end  of  1991.   An  international 
fundraising  campaign  is  underway. 

The  second  site  which  the  Project  is 
seeking  to  acguire  is  an  18.5  acre  parcel 
located  only  700  yards  from  Walden  Pond. 
The  site,  owned  by  developer  Mortimer 
Zuckerman,  is  slated  for  a  147,000  square 
foot  office  park.   Negotiations  are  still 
under  way  between  the  developer  and  the  Pro- 
ject. 

Tax  deductible  donations  may  be  made  to 
the  Project  in  care  of  The  Walden  Woods 
Project,  18  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
Suite  630 
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THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 

Plans  for  our  fiftieth  anniversary  meet- 
ing are  falling  into  place.   The  annual 
meeting  itself  will,  as  usual,  be  held  on 
the  Saturday  nearest  Thoreau" s  birthday — 
that  is,  Saturday  July  13,  1991,  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Concord,  Mass. 
During  the  preceding  days  there  will  be 
a  series  of  meetings  held  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tue  which  will  be  focussed  on  an  assessment 
of  Thoreau  scholarship  over  the  past  fifty 
years  and  on  needs  for  the  future,  on  Tho- 
reau as  a  scientist,  on  Thoreau  and  the  re- 
form movements  of  his  day,  and  on  Thoreau 
on  music.   There  will  also  be  field  trips 
to  Worcester  sites  associated  with  Thoreau. 
Specific  days  and  hours  for  these  events 
have  not  yet  been  designated. 

In  the  days  following  the  annual  meet- 
inq  events  will  be  focussed  primarily  on 
Thoreau  as  a  naturalist,  an  ecologist,  a 
conservationist,  and  a  natural  history 
essayist.   Tours  (including  one  of  sites 
associated  with  Ellen  Sewall  in  Cohasset 
and  Scituate)  and  special  exhibits  are 
being  planned.   Further  announcements  will 
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be  qiven  in  the  sprinq  bulletin.   You  are 
reminded  that  a  subscription  to  the  "Thoreau 
Jubilee  Times"  is  $15,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  156  Belknap  St.,  Concord, 
Mass.  01742.   It  will  be  sent  out  bi-monthly 
between  now  and  July  and  the  fee  will  be 
applied  toward  registration  for  all  the  meet- 
ings . 

The  annual  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee has  been  delayed  and  will  appear  in 
the  spring  bulletin. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .  .  . 

Richard  Schneider  is  editing  a  book 
entitled  APPROACHES  TO  TEACHING  WALDEN 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  for  the  Modern  Language 
Association.   The  book  will  contain  two 
sections :  1 )  an  extended  bibliographical 
essay  on  resources  most  useful  to  teach- 
ers of  Thoreau' s  works  and  2)  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  by  college  teachers  on 
methods,  issues,  and  problems  involved 
in  teaching  Thoreau.   Anyone  wishing  to 
contribute  an  essay  to  the  second  section 
should  send  proposals  to  Richard  Schneider 
Dept.  of  English,  wartburg  College, 
Waverly,  Iowa  50677. 

Dick  O'Connor  suggests  the  following 
footnote  to  Tom  Ryzewski's  "The  Mystery 
of  Thoreau  and  the  Fox's  Tail"  in  our 
Fall,  1990  BULLETIN:   "On  November  25, 
1857  Henry  Thoreau  saw  the  fox  cross 
the  road  at  the  top  of  Brister's  Hill, 
north  of  Walden  Pond,  as  he  was  heading 
toward  town  on  the  Walden  Road.   John 
Potter's  woods  were  on  the  left  hand  side 
and  woods  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  John 
Richardson  were  on  the  right.   If  the  fox 
were  to  cross  at  the  same  location  to- 
day he  would  be  heading  northeast  on 
Route  2.   Thoreau  had  been  at  the  top  of 
Pine  Hill,  which  is  actually  much  closer 
to  the  Lincoln  town  line  than  is  indicat- 
ed in  Mr.  Gleason's  map.   Thoreau  could 
have  walked  down  the  hill  (the  most  direct 
path   reached  the  Walden  Road  at  the  town 
line)  and  walked  north  on  the  road  to 
the  top  of  Brister's  hill  in  ten  minutes." 

At  Walden  Forever  Wild's  annual  walden 
Pond  ceremony  at  the  Thoreau  cairn  site 
on  May  IB,  1991,  at  2  p.m.  the  Roland 
Robbins  Merit  Award  Plaque  will  be  present- 
ed to  Dr.  Edmund  Schofield,  president  of 
the  Thoreau  Society.   All  are  invited  to 
attend.   In  case  of  rain  the  presentation 
will  be  made  at  11:30  a.m.  at  the  First 
Parish  vestry  in  Concord. 

Once  again  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  will  sponsor  a  summer  sem- 
inar for  school  teachers  on  the  American 
Transcendentalists,  including  Thoreau, 
taught  by  Prof.  David  Robinson  of  the 
English  Department  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, Corvallis,  Or.  97331  this  sum- 
mer.  Participants  will  receive  a  $2575 
stipend  for  the  5-week  course.   Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Robinson. 

Marcia  Moss,  our  society's  archivist 
and  curator  of  special  collections  at  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library,  is  being 


honored  by  walden  Forever  Wild  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Marcia  Moss  Walden 
Photographs  Fund  established  at  the  Con- 
cord Cooperative  Bank  to  enable  her  to 
take  a  series  of  Walden  Pond  photographs 
f?L??  exhibition  and  possibly  book  pub- 
lication.  Contributions  would  be  grate- 
fully accepted.   Marcia 's  photographs 
have  already  been  featured  in  exhibitions 
many  times. 

Collector's  Corner:   Thomas  G.  Boss, 
355  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02116, 
in  his  recent  Catalog  4  offered  for  sale 
for  $2500  Thoreau 's  own  copy  of  Isaac 
D'Isreali's  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE: 
First  and  Second  Series.   New  York:  Wil- 
liam Pearson,  1835,  with  Thoreau's  siq- 
nature  on  the  first  title  page  and  an 
inscription  by  Sophia  Thoreau  to  Eliza- 
beth J.  Weir. 

Advertisements  for  Suntory  Draft  Beer, 
a  Japanese  beer,  descrbe  it  as  "The  beer 
for  those  who  drink  to  the  beat  of  a 
different  drummer"! ! ! 

Publicity  continues  to  surge  on  the  ef- 
forts to  save  Walden  woods.   Perhaps  the 
best  article  to  date  appeared  in  the  BOS- 
TON HERALD  for  Sept.  16,  1990.   See  also 
the  CONCORD  JOURNAL  for  Nov.  22  and  Dec. 
20,  1990.   Patagonia  Mail  Order  Co.  of 
Bozeman,  MT  has  featured  a  full-page  on 
the  subject  in  its  recent  catalogs. 
And  the  new  magazine  COUNTRYSIDE  sponsored 
a  2-page  centerfold  spread  in  the  Dec.  2, 
1990  issue  of  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
describe  today's  individualists  as 
modern  Thoreaus.   William  Buckley  so 
described  David  Souter  in  his  regular 
column  for  Aug.  2,  1990,  at  the  time  of 
the  Senate  hearings  on  confirming  Souter 
for  the  Supreme  Court.   Wendell  Berry, 
in  the  Oct.  1990  KENTUCKY  LIVING  de- 
scribed one  Harlan  Hubbard  as  "Kentucky's 
Thoreau."  And  Heather  Kirk,  in  the 
December,  1990  BEAVER,  describes  one 
Clyde  Campbell  as  a  Canadian  Thoreau. 

In  the  Bill  Watterson  cartoon  "Calvin 
and  Hobbes  for  Aug.  15,  1990,  syndicated 
by  Universal  Press,  Calvin  worries  when 
his  parents  start  quotinq  Thoreau  on  sim- 
plifyinq  their  lives. 

Japanese  author  Hiroshi  Takada,  in  his 
MT.  YATSUGATAKE:  HOURS  IN  THE  WOODS  (Tok- 
yo: Recruit,  1989),  refers  at  length  to 
Thoreau  (pp.  10-40.   Takada  visited  Walden 
in  1983  and  now  lives  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Yatsugatake. 

Rev.  Milton  Detterline  has  sent  us  a 
memorial  notice  for  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, Harry  Clay  Symons,  which  quotes 
Thoreau:  "Every  blade  in  the  field/  Every 
leaf  in  the  forest/  Lays  down  its  life  in 
its  season/  As  beautifully  as  it  was  taken 
up." 

Accordinq  to  Richard  Ellman  in  "The 
Backqrounds  of  Ulysses"  (KENYON  REVIEW, 
16,  1954,  p.  359)  Joyce's  endinq  of  his 

story  "The  Dead"  is  an  imitation  of 
Thoreau's  translation  of  the  twelfth 
book  of  the  ILIAD. 

BMW's  newest  line  of  motorcycles  is  be- 
inq  advertised  on  TV  with  Thoreau's  "If  a 
man  does  not  keep  pace..."  quotation  as 
its  only  audio  text. 


